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CHILD LABOR IN AGRICUBSQRE “7, 


HE report on Child Labor in Agriculture pre- 

pared by a special committee of the Child 

Labor Section of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection points out that in 
several respects agriculture presents the most seri- 
ous of all child labor problems. It involves more 
child workers than all other occupations together; 
it includes a large number of very young workers; it 
employs thousands of children as migratory workers; 
it presents difficult problems of 
control. Much of the work is 
characterized by long hours, 
repetitive processes, unsuitable 
and sometimes hazardous con- 
ditions, interference with school 
attendance and absence of su- 
pervision. 


Studies of child labor in 
agriculture and educational sur- 
veys showing the effect of the 
use of children for farm work 
upon rural school attendance 
have been made during the past 
decade in 37 states. These 
studies, upon which the report 
is based, cover work done by 
children in general farming, on 
grain farms, in truck gardening, 
and in the cultivation or har- 
vesting of certain crops—such 
as cotton, sugar beets, tobacco, 
onions, berries and small fruits, orchard fruits and 
hops. Forty-eight per cent of the 21,000 children 
included in reports for which figures are com- 
parable were under 12 years of age and 25 per cent 
were under 10 years. 


Basis for Farm Employment 
The report points out that children engage in 
farm work on three different bases: (1) some work 
on the home farm which their parents cultivate as 
owners, renters, tenants, or croppers; (2) some work 
for wages, i.e., are hired out; and (3) some work 
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¥ 
with their parents under Chay Many 
of the latter group are migratory workers who, with 
their families, go out from the towns and cities to 
work in the fields during the agricultural season. In 
general it may be said that the children of owners 
are in the most favorable position, especially in re- 
gard to school attendance; those of tenants on a 
cash basis come next, and children of tenants on a 
crop-share basis, those who are hired out, and those 
in “contract labor” families 
have the poorest showing. 

The processes in which chil- 
dren engage are described 
detail for each crop, and data 
on hours, wages, and housing 
conditions are also reported 
separately by crops. 


Physical Considerations 


Factors in farm work affect- 
ing health are considered in a 
special section of the report and 
are summarized as_ follows: 
“Undoubtedly many of the 
farm tasks in which children 
assist are harmless, provided 
that they are not carried on by 
too young children or too con- 
tinuously. But this is exactly 
what happens. Very young chil- 
dren are employed; the work is 
not suited to their strength; daily and weekly hours 
are long, usually exceeding 8 hours and often ex- 
ceeding 10 or 12 hours a day. In certain types of 
farm work, moreover, there are definite factors that 
are unhealthful—such as the cramped positions of 
workers pulling and topping beets, weeding onions, 
or suckering and worming tobacco, the exposure to 
the dampness and cold at the end of the beet and 
cranberry seasons, the danger involved in the use of 
knives and the operation of farm machinery by chil- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MIGRATORY WORKERS 


TARTLING facts with regard to the employment 
of young children in agriculture are revealed in 

the child labor report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, summarized 
in this issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD; most of all, 
our feelings are aroused by the conditions surround- 
ing migratory child workers. These children lead a 
nomadic existence, leaving their homes in the city 
in the early spring for work in the fields and not 
returning until late in the fall. Sometimes they move 
from place to place during the summer working on 
different farms, and in at least one state, California, 
many of them migrate the better part of the season 
literally following the crops from place to place. 
Not only are these children deprived of a consecu- 
tive educational program from year to year but they 
work for excessive hours, live in labor camps that 
frequently violate every law of decency and sanita- 
tion, and are exposed to the social and health 
hazards that inevitably accompany this mode of life. 


On the other hand, there is a hopeful note in the 
migratory situation for, difficult though it is to regu- 
late migratory labor, especially in agriculture, the 
public is becoming aroused to the evils involved for 
children. In the West we find California establishing 
special schools for migratory children and requiring 
attendance of these children on the same basis as for 
resident children. In Wisconsin we find the In- 
dustrial Commission given power to regulate the 
employment of children in certain forms of indus- 
trialized agriculture; under this authority they have 
forbidden the employment of children under 14 years 
in the beet fields while schools are in session, and 
have likewise limited their hours of work to 8 a day 
and 48 a week. In Nebraska the problem has been 
handled somewhat differently and an agreement has 
been entered into with the beet-sugar companies not 
to transport the workers before a certain date agreed 


upon. Failure to observe this has been followed by 
prosecution of the parents for violating the com- 
pulsory education law. 

When we reach the eastern coast, however, where 
large numbers of migratory children are employed on 
truck farms and in the berry fields, we find that 
comparatively little headway has been made. Here 
the tendency has been to avoid responsibility for the 
education of non-resident children even though they 
have been brought into the community for work. A 
most promising start has been made, however, in the 
calling of an Interstate Migratory Child Labor Con- 
ference attended by official delegates from Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. This Con- 
ference has made recommendations for uniform legis- 
lation for the protection of migratory children (sum- 
marized on page 8) and as a result of its work 
legislation affecting one or more phases of the 
migratory problem has already been introduced in 
two states. 

A bill has been passed in Delaware bringing can- 
neries under the 14-year age minimum. And in 
Pennsylvania a bill has been introduced making it 
illegal to employ children from another state during 
the hours when they would be required to attend 
school by the laws of their home states. 


New Jersey has had a special Survey Commission 
at work for over a year studying the subject. This 
Commission was to report and recommend legisla- 
tion this winter, but the introduction of legislation 
was delayed in order to give the Commission another 
year to complete the survey. Measures providing for 
compulsory education, better housing conditions, and 
regulation of the hours of labor have been promised 
by the Commission for introduction next year. 


In the meantime the problem is being studied 
from other angles. In Baltimore, for instance, an 
effort is being made to adjust the curriculum of the 
Baltimore schools to the needs of this transient group 
who leave for several weeks in the spring and return 
late in the fall (see page 5). This is undoubtedly 
a desirable method of facilitating the adjustment of 
these children when they return to school, but it is 
neither a preventive step, in the sense of the Ne- 
braska plan which prohibits children from migrating 
until the end of the compulsory attendance session, 
nor so fundamental a measure as the program 
adopted in California and Wisconsin where children 
temporarily residing in a community with their 
families for the purposes of labor are required to 
attend school while in that community. The regula- 
tion of migratory child labor, from the educational 
point of view, must be predicated on the assumption 
that all children, working or not, migrant or not, 
shall be guaranteed a certain minimum of schooling 
available through the public school facilities. 
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CHILDREN IN TOBACCO CULTURE 


By MARGARET WIESMAN 
Executive Secretary, Consumers’ League of Massachusetts 


HE bill of the Massachusetts Children’s Com- 

mission prohibiting the employment in indus- 
trialized agriculture of children under 14 years and 
limiting the hours of work of those from 14 to 16 
years to eight hours a day has not as yet been reported 
out of committee. This bill, undoubtedly the most 
important child welfare measure presented to the 
Legislature for many years, 
does not attempt to reach the 
small farms employing ten 
or less people in addition to 
members of the family of the 
operator. Even so, it will 
reach the majority of farms 
which are in great need of 
regulation—especially those 
engaged in large-scale to- 
bacco culture. 

The Consumers’ League of 
Massachusetts in the summer 
of 1930 made a study of 
children employed on the 
tobacco farms of Massachu- 
setts. The entire tobacco area could not be covered, 
but of 1026 school children under 21 years who 
were questioned 656 boys and 219 girls worked 
on farms not belonging to their families. About 90 
per cent of these children were on farms coming 
within the scope of the proposed bill; 30 per cent 
of them were under 14 years and 40 per cent under 
16 years. 

However large or small the group, there is no 
doubt that legislation is needed to regulate this 
industry which, except in a few instances, takes no 
thought as to age or to young bodies’ capacity for 
work, never stops to question whether nine hours 
of steady hunching along in a hot, humid atmos- 
phere where the temperature is 20 degrees higher 
than in the hot August sun outside, is too great for 
9-, 10-, 12-, or 14-year-old workers. The tents are so 
hot that many a foreman said he never spent any 
more time under them than was necessary and 
southern negroes, accustomed to heat—if not to 
high humidity—have fainted as they picked leaves 
or dragged baskets. 

The Massachusetts Children’s Commission, an 
official body appointed by the Governor in 1929, 
referring to a study of children in tobacco culture 
made by the Federal Children’s Bureau in 1921, says 
of the present study: “Recent inquiries indicate that 
the conditions of child labor in the tobacco fields 
continue to present the same problems,” namely, 





excessively long hours, hard work, and moral haz- 
ards. Both the Children’s Bureau and the Consumers’ 
League reports call attention to the extreme heat 
and humidity under which the children work, the 
thick dust, the constant standing and stretching, and 
the lack of sanitary arrangements. The latter report 
also refers to the rough and abusive language of the 
foremen on some of the farms. 


For pickers, boys of small stature are preferred, 
supposedly so that the leaves may not be crushed 
as their tiny bodies advance down the long rows, 
first hitching along close to the ground, then kneel- 
ing, then standing as the upper leaves are reached. 


For handers-up in the barn, a job demanding 
dexterity and steadiness if one is not to lose footing, 
the only qualification that seems to be recognized by 
the bosses is that the boys must be sufficiently tall to 
permit them to sit on the beams and yet be able to 
reach to the next one with their arms. For sewers, 
the girls or “ladies” must be able to stand and sew 
at the bench. Some shed bosses boast that they are 
able to tell good sewers by their walk, maintaining 
that to turn out 12 to 13 bundles of lathes a day, 
one must have the “swing of it.” A task which con- 
ditions walking habits must involve considerable 
bodily exercise, almost as much as running a ma- 
chine. Yet these ladies and girls work on feverishly 
at competitive piece work, swaying tensely back and 
forth with no rest except at luncheon, with no seats 
to use occasionally, often without water to quench 
their thirst. 

The average day is 9, 914 and 10 hours. When 
one adds the time spent in being trucked back and 
forth, as most of the workers are, the day is cruelly 
long. Even though some of the work may not be 
arduous, the tobacco fields are no places to have 
young workers. Crap games at noon, abuse from 
straw bosses—even occasional physical abuse—vile 
talk of the rounders who frequent the fields and 
barns all make the plantations a definite ‘‘zone of 
moral contagion.” Hazards from accident are many, 
ranging from reckless truck-driving or overcrowded 
seating, to poles slipping from overhead in the barns, 
falls from beams, etc. The common drinking cup, 
the lack of sanitation, may result in epidemics. 

It is hoped that Massachusetts will recognize the 
fact that the employment of children in industrialized 
agriculture constitutes a form of child abuse, and 
that the bill proposed by the Massachusetts Chil- 
dren’s Commission will be passed by the Legislature 
this year. 
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CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 1) 


dren, and for migratory workers, the congested and 
unsanitary conditions prevailing in the labor camps.” 


Interference with School Attendance 


One of the greatest indictments of agricultural 
child labor, the report states, is its interference with 
school attendance and its influence in perpetuating 
inadequate school facilitics. This is discussed at 
length in the report, with statistical material pre- 
sented as to length of term, attendance and retarda- 
tion in Many states. 





Not only is absence from school on account of 
farm work shown to be very extensive, but often, 
with legal sanction, the length of the school term 
and the compulsory attendance period is shorter in 
rural than in urban communities. In some states 
there are exemptions in the compulsory attendance 
law for the express purpose of allowing children to 
work on the farm, and in general, enforcement of 
the attendance law in rural communities is lax. 

The section dealing with the effect of farm work 
upon the schooling of migratory children, many of 
whom leave the city two or three months before the 
end of the school session and do not return until 
late in the fall, deserves special consideration. These 
children seldom attend school in the community to 
which they migrate, and retardation among them is 
much greater than among other city children. The 
report describes in detail what a few states, such as 
California, Wisconsin and Nebraska, are doing to 
meet this problem. 


Difficulties of Control 

The section of the report dealing with the legal 
regulation of child labor points out that very few 
states include agriculture under any of the provisions 
of the child labor law but that during school hours 
such employment is regulated, at least nominally, 
by the compulsory school attendance requirement. 

The difficulties of controlling agricultural child 
labor in comparison with industrial employment are 





described at some length, such as the public attitude 
towards farm work for children, the economic status 
of the farmer, the sentiment against interfering with 
a parent’s control of his children, the administrative 
difficulties involved in enforcing legislation for chil- 
dren working in rural districts, the limitations of 
state jurisdiction, the prejudice against furnishing 
school facilities for migrant children. 


Recommendations 

A series of recommendations based upon a recog- 
nition of the above factors is presented. They may 
be summarized as follows : 

Although some regulation of the employment of 
children in agriculture through child labor laws is 
advocated, the most effective approach to its control 
would seem to be the extension of school attendance 
requirements for rural children. Special regulations 
in regard to schooling and living conditions, also 
are necessary in the case of migrant agricultural 
workers. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Rural children should be afforded educational op- 
portunities equivalent to those afforded city children. 
The ages for compulsory attendance and the num- 
ber of months’ attendance required should be uni- 
form throughout the state. Certain minor adapta- 
tions of the school term to the needs of farm work 
may be permitted as a method of improving at- 
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tendance, but this must not decrease the length of the 
school term, which in no case should fall below 9 
months. 

There should be no distinction in the enforcement 
of the school attendance law for resident and non- 
resident or migratory children. 

EMPLOYMENT 

No child under 16, resident or non-resident, 
should be permitted to be employed in agriculture 
whether at home or away from home, during the 
hours that the public schools are in session. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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IS MIGRATORY LABOR AN ECONOMIC BOON? 


By CHARLES FOUNTAIN WILLIS 
Principal, Curtis Bay Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


ween family labor is the result of eco- 
nomic urge. It arises from the scant or un- 
satisfactory labor supply available to certain em- 
ployers of temporary labor and to growers of 
seasonal crops. Until recently there seemed to be a 
well-developed opinion that migration of families 
for labor purposes was not only a necessity from the 
employer’s viewpoint, but also an economic boon 
to families of marginal income. At the present time 
there is a growing disposition to question this belief. 
One of the subcommittees of the recent White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection reported 
that, in its opinion, “migration is more a habit than 
it is a necessity.” Such a declaration, of course, will 
be challenged until definite evidence has been ob- 
tained on such points as the availability of other 
than migratory labor for seasonal work and the 
effect upon families of discontinuing migration. 


Baltimore Study 

An attempt to answer in part the question of eco- 
nomic necessity of migration to the migrant was 
made in Baltimore during 1930. Since it may serve 
to stimulate similar studies elsewhere, and also to 
provide data that may alter attitudes of social work- 
ers who now encourage needy families to migrate, a 
brief review is presented at this time." 

The purpose of the study was to present compara- 
ble economic and social data regarding migrant and 
non-migrant families. It sought to answer the ques- 
tion, “Is the migrant family typical of its urban com- 
munity, or is it more, or less favored, economically 
and socially?” The study was based upon an investi- 
gation of 1121 families resident in the Curtis Bay 
and Fells Point districts of Baltimore, whose children 
attended three public schools in these districts. The 
project was initiated in each school by a meeting of 
the teachers at which the nature and purpose of the 
inquiry was set forth. and the teachers secured the 
data from the children and their parents. 

The investigation included the following items: 
(1) age and nativity of parents; (2) length of par- 
ents’ residence in the United States; (3) permanency 
of their residence in Baltimore; (4) housing condi- 
tions; (5) size of families; (6) economic status; 
(7) persistency of migration. 

Summary of Findings 

The chief findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. The migrant parent is older than the non- 
migrant parent. The median age of fathers of mi- 


' Copies of the report may be secured from the author. 





grant families was found to be 44, whereas the 
median age of non-migrant fathers was 40. Since the 
distribution was similar in both cases this age differ- 
ence is probably significant. Similarly, in the case 
of mothers there was an age difference of three 
years, the median in the case of the migrants falling 
at 39 and the non-migrants at 36 years. 

2. The migrant group is predominantly foreign in 
nationality. Forty-eight per cent of the fathers were 
Polish, and 27 per cent Russian while only 14 per 
cent were native born. Of the mothers, 60 per cent 
were Polish, 6 per cent Austrian, and 22 per cent 
native born. More than half of the non-migrant 
group were native born,—55 per cent of the fathers 
and 59 per cent of the mothers. 

3. The migrant group had been resident in the 
United States on the average from five to seven years 
less than the non-migrant group. The fact that the 
migrant parents were older than the non-migrant 
parents and had averaged a shorter period of resi- 
dence in this country serves to emphasize the foreign- 
ness of the migrant group. 

4. As regards housing conditions, size of family, 
number of children below 15 years, and general 
living conditions as indicated by the ratio between 
the total number in the family and the number of 
sleeping rooms, the migrant family is not dis- 
tinguishable from other members of the community. 

5. The migrant family was much better known to 
the social service agencies than was the non-migrant 
family. Of the migrant families 65.7 per cent had 
social service records, compared with 36.6 per cent 
of the non-migrant families. This scems to indicate 
that the proceeds of migration are not sufficient to 
make a large number of these families economically 
independent of outside assistance. 

6. Inquiry was made as to the average amount of 
cash received annually for migratory work but the 
returns were too small to permit a reliable judgment. 
The median reported by 119 families was $242.65 
and represented amounts ranging from less than 
$100 to $1000. Seventeen per cent of the returns 
indicated amounts in excess of $450 but the mode 
fell between $100 and $150. 


7. The following tables throw light upon the na- 
ture and extent of the migratory movement. Table | 
shows the persistency of migration. It will be seen 
that 30 per cent of the group migrated in 1929 and 
during the preceding five years and were planning 
to do so in 1930. Another large group, 37 per cent, 
migrated in 1929 and in the previous five years but 
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were not sure of going in 1930. It is clear from this 
table that the migratory group is essentially a stable 
one, well established in its custom of migrating. 


Table I. 
Persistency of Migration 

Years of Migration Number Per Cent 
1930, 1929, 1924-28............ 100 29.94 
1930, TOPEDB ...cciesecccusss.:- 3 90 
REE a csscicerinscveseces 122 36.53 
NON BIE ossessevessincscnsaveeos 13 3.89 
EN 13 3.89 
OO 42 12.57 
Previous, 1924-28 ...........0. 41 12.28 

Re er ene 334 100.00 


Table II emphasizes the family character of this 
migration and the problems of child labor as well 
as of school attendance which are implied. 


Table II. 

Members of Families Migrating in 1930 
Years of Migration Number Per Cent 
PRIN es irvxsgncivvnsnsnssciosinee 3 2.29 
| IR OTe 8 6.11 
ae 13 9.92 
Chlidcon only ..................... 11 8.40 
Children and parents ........ 96 73.28 

TCO) ee eee 131 100.00 


So far as the education of pupils of migrant fami- 
lies is concerned, the school has to deal with a rela- 
tively stable group of low economic status who will 
undoubtedly persist in migrating as long as this is 
possible. Since the group is essentially foreign, the 
features of the public school, program which have 
the greatest “Americanization” values should be 
emphasized. Since the migration is essentially a total 
family affair, and the children must leave when the 
parents do in the spring and cannot return to the 
city until the close of the season, the organization of 
special programs adapted to the peculiar needs of 
these early leavers and late entrants might well be 
given serious consideration by the schools most af- 
fected. Even if the present movement to require 
school attendance of these children while they are 
in the country is successful, special problems of 
adaptation to the regular school work will continue. 

Opinion and sentiment should not be relied upon 
to contribute effectively to the solution of the prob- 
lem of migratory labor. The need for a series of 
experiments and scientific studies is evident. Facts 
concerning delinquency, health, mortality, morality 
and loss in vocational values are needed to present 
the true picture of the effect of this custom upon 
the children involved. If these data are obtained 
there will be little ground left for the proponents of 
migration to stand upon, and a more concerted effort 
to provide a substitute for migratory family labor 
may then be made. 


NEW ALLIES IN THE SOUTH 


HIS winter witnessed the birth of a new group 
interested in improving industrial conditions in 
the South. The Southern Council on Women and 
Children in Industry organized in Atlanta on Oc- 
tober 3rd, has as its aim “the speedy establishment 
in the southern states of uniform minimum standards 
regulating the employment of women and children 
in industry.” 
The following legislative goals have been adopted: 
1. Elimination of night work in industry for women and 
for children under 18 years of age. 
2. Limitation of hours of work for women in industry to 
a maximum of 9 hours a day and 50 hours a weck, with 
one day’s rest in 7. 
Regulation of child labor in industry as follows: 
a. No employment of children under 14 years of age. 
b. For children between 14 and 16 years of age, an 8 
hour day, 44 hour weck, and one day’s rest in 7. 


c. A work permit for children between 14 and 16 years 
of age, based upon (1) proof of age; (2) physical 
cxamination showing fitness for work contemplated ; 
(3) completion of sixth grade in school; (4) promise 
of work. 


Ss 


d. Elimination of children under 18 years of age from 
dangerous occupations. 


Mrs. E. Marion Underwood is chairman of the 
organization, and its headquarters are at 37 Auburn 
Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The National Child Labor Committee welcomes 
the organization of this group of southern Icaders 
and wishes them every success in their undertaking. 


COTTON MILLS LEAD WAY 


HEN, last winter, the Cotton Textile Institute 

recommended the elimination of night work 
between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. for women and minors, it 
was agreed that if 75 per cent of the industry ac- 
cepted this recommendation it would be put into 
effect. According to a statement made March 1st by 
the Institute 83 per cent of the industry have signi- 
fied their intention of discontinuing the night em- 
ployment of women and minors. This represents 79 
per cent of the spindleage of night-running mills in 
the country and means that they will voluntarily 
climinate night employment of women and minors. 
The Institute plans to continue its efforts to have 
such night work entirely eliminated. 


IF I HAD the making of a program that would 
win for my party . . . I would take the children out 
of the beet fields. I would say that no child under 
the age of 16 should be kept out of school if school 
was in session. I would say that the child labor laws 
must be obeyed, and then, if successful, enforce them. 

—Thomas Annear, Chairman, 
Colorado Democratic Central Committee. 
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A MOouNTAIN SCHOOL. Edited by O. Latham Hatcher. 
Garrett and Massie, Richmond, Virginia. 1930. $2.00. 


RURAL GIRLS IN THE CiTy FOR Work. By O. Latham 
Hatcher and Others. Garrett and Massie, Richmond, 
Virginia. 1930. $1.75. 


GUIDING RURAL Boys AND GIRLS. By O. Latham Hatcher. 
Edited with an introduction by Emery N. Ferriss. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City. 1930. 
$2.50. 

In these three books we have the richly human record 

of a series of studies of that much discussed but 

otherwise generally neglected problem, the educa- 
tion of our more than twelve million farm children. 

For the past six years the Southern Woman's Edu- 

cational Alliance, under the leadership of its Presi- 

dent, Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, has been sending its 
investigators over dirt roads, up mountain sides, 
along creek beds, to farms, sawmill camps, and 
mountain coves, into the homes, the schools, and the 
churches that form the social backgrounds of coun- 
try children in several southern states. Furthermore 
it has followed into the city venturesome country 
girls who for various reasons have left their farm 
homes; nor has it overlooked the often drab careers 
of others who “just go on stayin’ home.” 





point sharply to the need for educational and vo- 
cational guidance both for those who leave the coun- 
try and those who stay. 


A Mountain School is a study made jointly by the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance and Konna- 
rock Training School, a mission school in Smyth 
County, Virginia. It takes stock of the progress dur- 
ing six years of “an intelligent and devoted effort 
to bring the best, and so the best suited, that modern 
education has to offer within the reach of its moun- 
tain girls.’”’ It tells with concrete and vivid detail of 
the school and the pupils as found by the investi- 
gators; of the scientific and at the same time sym- 
pathetic study of the individual children, their homes, 
and their communities. We are shown how the 
school was gradually adjusted to the needs of the 
children through the development of a curriculum 
and related activities which give the needed emphasis 
to health and hygiene, home-making and agricul- 
ture, character building, and social and recreational 
training, including music, art, and dramatics. For 
the comfort of readers “who find statistical tables 
and other technical formalities alienating” the editor 
has lifted such data from the body of the story and 
placed them in an appendix. 

Rural Girls in the City for Work is an account of 
an investigation of the status of 255 rural girls ern- 


All the 
findings of these students of the rural child’s estate 





ployed in two southern industrial cities—Richmond, 
Virginia, and Durham, North Carolina. The story 
begins with the girls as found in the city at work in 
mills, factories, stores, offices, and restaurants, or in 
training to become nurses or stenographers. Intimate 
personal sketches give a visualization of 12 of these 
girls, revealing in the girls’ own terms their back- 
grounds, their aspirations, their satisfactions and 
their disappointments in their lives thus far. After 
this dramatic introduction, we eagerly follow the 255 
girls as they are retraced to their country homes and 
are studied in the light of such factors as racial 
origin, location of home, size of family, education 
and occupations of parents, brothers and _ sisters, 
home duties, use of leisure, aesthetic interests, read- 
ing habits, vocational ambitions, reasons for leaving 
home. The hopeless drudgery, exploitation of free 
child labor, loneliness, lack of leisure and recreation, 
need for money, thirst for adventure, the inade- 
quacy of the district school, the lack of home con- 
veniences—‘‘one thing which breaks the mother’s 
heart and health and sends the young people away 
from the farm’’—all these and other causes answer 
the poignant question: “Why are our best young 
men and women turning cityward and leaving the 
future of our country, to be shaped by the ignorant?” 
They explain also why in the face of disillusionments 
and maladjustments encountered in the city, the girls 
interviewed still feel—as do their investigators—that 
they have not changed their conditions for the worse. 
Both sides of the picture emphasize the tragic lack of 
guidance for country girls whether on the farm or 
in the city. 

Guiding Rural Boys and Girls is the final volume 
of a series of six studies to which the two just des- 
cribed belong. Dr. Hatcher introduces it thus: ‘““Coun- 
try children’s need for guidance is especially acute in 
that most of them face crucial decisions as to whether 
to stay in the country or to leave it. Lack of en- 
lightenment and of informed, friendly counsel befogs 
the way of the ambitious and the unambitious alike, 
and often there is nowhere for them to turn for help. 
Neither they nor their teachers have facilities for 
understanding adequately what either country or city 
life has to offer.” It is a volume of great significance, 
not only because it is the first textbook in the voca- 
tional field to deal with guidance programs directly 
from the rural point of view, but because its princi- 
ples and programs are based on the findings of the 
author’s fifteen years’ experience in counseling and 
six years of research for the Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance. It does not offer a panacea for the 
human wastage involved in the maladjustments of 
country children, but it does show convincingly the 
importance of an understanding of the individual 
child and of all that enters into his social environ- 
ment, and the necessity for providing a curriculum 
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which will help him to develop his personality, find 
his place in the world’s work, and make his own best 
contribution to socicty. 

To county superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and all others interested in helping rural 
children, this book will be an invaluable guide, not 
only in dealing with immediate problems of indi- 
vidual child adjustment, but in setting up and ad- 
ministering comprehensive programs of guidance for 
peiematans Mary SHIPP SANDERS. 


THe History OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN OHIO 
FROM 1851 TO 1925. By O. W. Priddy. Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, January and Apvil, 
1930. 

Beginning with the allotment of school lands in 1785 
when Ohio was still part of the Northwest ‘Territory, 
the steps leading to the passage of the first compul- 
sory school attendance law in 1877 are traced. Ohio 
was the sixteenth state to adopt such a law. It made 
attendance compulsory for at least 12 wecks a year (6 
of which must be consecutive) for children between 
8 and 14 years, liberal exemptions being allowed, in 
cases of family necessity and on several other grounds. 
The law was strengthened in 1889, and repeatedly 
amended between 1910 and 1920. In 1921 the famous 
Bing Act was passed. Various aspects of elementary, 
secondary and higher education are studied. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATORY 
CONFERENCE ACTS 


HE second Interstate Conference on Migratory 

Child Labor, held in Baltimore February 16th 
and 17th, received the report of the committee of 
sixtccn appointed last year to draw up recommenda- 
tions for the regulation of migratory child labor. 
Attended by official delegates from four states, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and 
by representatives from other groups interested in 
child welfare, the Conference declared itself to be 
“for the just equalization of opportunities for all chil- 
dren, rural and urban, including migratory children 
to the end of providing proper and adequate services 
of education, health and recreation.” 

The recommendations adopted included the fol- 

lowing specific points: 
A. Child Labor 

All children under 16 who work in canneries of food 

should be placed under the full protection of the state 

child labor laws. 

All children who work in industrialized agriculture 

should be placed under the protection of laws designed 

to safeguard them from exploitation through excessive 

hours and unhealthful working conditions. 

The principle of double compensation should apply 

to all accidents to children illegally employed. 

The states represented should adopt a reciprocal plan 
of cooperation in furnishing and recognizing data that 


are necessary for the issuance of employment cer- 
tificates, such as has been in force between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 


B. Education and School Attendance 
Any state in which migratory children are employed 
should assume responsibility for the education of such 
children while they are temporary residents within 
that state. We recommend that appropriate legislation 
be enacted in each state to give recognition to this 
principle and its enforcement. 
The education program for migratory children should 
emphasize the following objectives: (a) the reduction 
of retardation, (b) recreation, (c) health education. 
C. Sanitation and Housing 
The proper state department should be given the regu- 
lation of the problems pertaining to labor camps and 
to canneries, such as housing, sanitation, and the de- 
velopment of suitable standards of construction. 

The Conference also went on record as favoring 
the establishment of recreation centers in labor camps 
and voted to appoint another committee to check 
up on the progress made by the four states in adopt- 
ing this program and to submit further suggestions 
for expansion and improvement at the 1932 meeting. 


DETROIT STREET TRADES STUDY 
HE National Child Labor Committee recently 
completed the field work on a study of street 

trades in Detroit, undertaken at the request of a 

group of women’s clubs and other organizations in 

that city. Mr. Gibbons, Director of the Investigation 

Department of the National Child Labor Committee, 

and Mr. Stansbury spent several weeks in Detroit 

interviewing children and gathering data. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Children under 14 should not be hired out for 
agricultural work, either independently or as part of 
a family group employed on a contract basis or other- 
wise, except that children 12 to 14 years might be 
employed outside of school hours in light agri- 
cultural tasks involving work for only a few hours 
a day during a short season. 

The hours of work for children under 16 engaged 
in agricultural work away from the home farm 
should be limited to an 8-hour day when school 1s 
not in session and, when school is in session, to a 
combined 8-hour day for work and school. 

Special attention should be given the subject of 
prohibition of employment about dangerous agri- 
cultural machinery. 

Work permits, valid for the entire season, should 
be required for children under 16 engaged in agri- 
cultural work away from the home farm. 

Labor camps should be under the supervision of a 
state agency empowered to make and enforce regu- 
lations as to health, sanitation, etc. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season, the progress of child 
labor and compulsory education bills will be reported 
each month. {(H)—Lower House. (S)—Senate.} 


Legislatures in the following states adjourned be- 
fore the first of April: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. Final reports of legislation, 
however, have not yet been received in all cases. 


Arizona 
Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 9-hour day for 
all employees in mercantile establishments. (This 
would only affect boys over 16, as boys under 16 and 
women have an 8-hour day.) Unfavorably reported 
(H). 
Colorado 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. Bill proposing 
ratification passed House. 


Delaware 
Canneries. Bill extending the 14-year age mini- 
mum to children working in canneries. Approved 
March 18. 


Illinois 


Child Labor Law. Bill to raise the minimum age 
for employment during school hours to 16 years; 
extend the work permit requirements and restrictions 
on hours of work to 18 years; prohibit night work 
after 10 p.m. for minors between 16 and 18; and 
give the Department of Labor power to prohibit 
dangerous occupations for minors under 18. Intro- 
duced (S). 

Compulsory School Age. Bill to raise the com- 
pulsory school age from 16 to 18 years except for 
children over 16 who are lawfully employed; to 
extend the age for continuation-school attendance for 
employed minors from 16 to 18 years; and to 
strengthen administrative measures. Introduced (S). 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day, 
6-day, and 48-hour week for girls over 16 and 
women in factories, stores, laundries, restaurants, 
beauty parlors, public utilities, etc.; would allow 
a 9-hour day if total time for week did not exceed 
48 hours, and a 10-hour day in seasonal canning. 
(Present law allows a 10-hour day.) Favorably re- 
ported (S). 

Street Trades. Bill to prohibit street trading for 
boys under 12 and girls under 18, with permit and 
badge regulations in accordance with child labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws for boys between 
12 and 16, who would be permitted to sell until 8 
p.m. Boys attending school would not be allowed to 


work more than 4 hours a day or 24 hours a week. 
Introduced (S). 

Workmen’s Compensation. A bill amending the 
workmen’s compensation act and extending from 16 
to 18 years the age limit for additional compensa- 
tion in case of injury during illegal employment. 
Introduced (S). 

Indiana 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 6-hour day and 
36-hour week for all women workers except nurses, 
harvest hands, and canners. (Under the present law 
girls under 18 have an 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week.) Introduced (H). 


Maine 

Educational Requirement. Bill requiring comple- 
tion of “the grades of the elementary school” for 
children of 15 years leaving school for work. Ap- 
proved February 27. 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 9-hour day 
and 48-hour week for girls over 16 and women in 
workshops, factories and laundries. (Under the 
present law, a 54-hour week is the only restriction 
for women.) Killed in House. Bill to allow chil- 
dren under 16 and women to work 9 hours a day 
instead of 8 in laundries. Favorably reported (H). 

Night Work. Bill to prohibit night work between 
6 p.m. and 6.30 a.m. for all women employed in 
factorics. (Would affect girls over 16.) Killed in 
Senate. 

Maryland 

Compulsory School Attendance. Bill to make 
school attendance compulsory for the entire term for 
all children under 14, and under 16 unless the ele- 
mentary course is completed, throughout the State. 
(Present law requires children over 13 outside of 
Baltimore to attend only 100 days a year.) Intro- 
duced (H). 

Massachusetts 

Compulsory School Attendance. Bill raising the 
age for compulsory school attendance from 14 to 15 
years and for continuation-school attendance from 
16 to 17 years. Failed in House and postponed to 
next session. A bill raising the age to 16 years in 
two annual steps. Failed (H). — 

Night Work. A bill to prohibit work in leather 
and radio manufacturing after 6 p.m. for women 
over 16 and boys between 16 and 18 passed the 
House and was defeated by a tic vote in the Senate. 
(Present law prohibits work after 10 p.m.) 


Minnesota 
Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week for girls over 16 and women in 
factories, stores, laundries, restaurants, ctc. (Present 
law allows a 914-hour day and 54-hour weck.) In- 
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troduced (S$). Another bill to provide one day’s rest 
in seven for all workers. (Former law was declared 
unconstitutional. ) Introduced (H). 


Missouri 
Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
and 48-hour weck for girls over 16 and women in 
most occupations, with a 90-day exemption for rural 
packing plants and canneries. (Present law allows 
a 9-hour day and 54-hour weck.) Introduced (S). 


Nebraska 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
and 48-hour weck for girls over 16 and women with 
certain exceptions. (Present law allows a 9-hour 
day and 54-hour week.) Indefinitely postponed (S). 

Minimum Wage Board. Bill to create a Minimum 
Wage Board for women and minors, with power to 
regulate wages in any industry where any of the 
employees are minors. Favorably reported (H). 


New Hampshire 
Night Work. Bill to prohibit night work for 
women and minors after 6 p.m. in textiles and after 
10 p.m. in other manufacturing. Killed in House. 


New Jersey 

Educational Requirement. Bill to raise the educa- 
tional requirement for children of 14 years leaving 
school for work from the sixth to the eighth grade. 
Favorably reported in Senate, still retaining weaken- 
ing provision whereby employed minors may substi- 
tute night school attendance for day-time continua- 
tion school attendance. 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 9-hour day and 
48-hour and 6-day week for girls over 16 and women 
in factories, bakeries, laundries and restaurants. 
(Present law allows a 10-hour day and 54-hour 
week.) Passed (H). 

Migratory Child Survey Commission. Joint resolu- 
tion to continue the Commission. Passed both 
Houses. 


New Mexico 

Hours of Work. Bill to extend the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week to girls over 16 and women in 
offices, including clerical workers; and to establish 
an 8-hour day and 50-hour week for women in stores, 
with Saturday work allowed until 10 p.m. (Present 
law provides for a 9-hour day and 54-hour week in 
stores, and leaves women office workers unre- 


stricted.) Vetoed. Bill to provide a 6-hour day and 
36-hour week for women doing manual labor. 
Killed (S). 

State Labor Commission. Bill creating a State 
Labor Commission whose duties include factory in- 
spection and enforcement of labor laws and the 


reporting of violations of the child labor law to the 
Bureau of Child Welfare. Approved. 


New York 

Compulsory School Age. A Bill to raise the com- 
pulsory school age from 14 to 15 years. Favorably 
reported in both Houses; killed in Assembly. Bill 
to strengthen administrative procedure. Favorably 
reported (S) and then recommitted. 

Continuation Schools. Bill providing for at least 
20 hours a week in continuation school during tem- 
porary unemployment. Passed the Senate, killed in 
Assembly. All bills weakening the continuation 
school law were defeated by the Assembly Standing 
Committee. 

Hours of Work. Bills to modify the 48-hour week 
for girls over 16 and women in mercantile establish- 
ments by increasing the flexibility of the overtime 
allowances. Favorably reported (S). Another bill, 
to allow a 10-hour day in order to make one short 
work-day a week, was killed in Assembly Committee. 


North Carolina 

Child Labor Law. Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of any child under 16 “during the time when 
required by law to be in attendance at school” with- 
out a work permit based on proof of age, physical 
fitness, promise of suitable employment, and com- 
pletion of the sixth grade, and to give the State Child 
Welfare Commission the power to revoke a work 
permit if the work proves injurious. Favorably re- 
ported (S). 

Compulsory School Age. Bill raising the compul- 
sory school age from 14 to 16 and establishing a 
sixth-grade requirement for children of 14 leaving 
school for work. Passed Senate; tabled in House. 

Dangerous Occupations. Bill prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 16 in a specified list of 
dangerous occupations, giving the State Child Wel- 
fare Commission power to extend the list, and 
extending the 8-hour day and 48-hour week to all 
children under 16. Passed Senate with a weakening 
amendment whereby boys under 14 would be ex- 
empted from the restrictions on hours of work in 
cases of poverty. 

Night Work. Bill prohibiting work after 9 p.m. 
for girls between 16 and 18, in mills, factories, can- 
neries, workshops, and manufacturing. Passed both 
Houses. A bill to prohibit work after 8 p.m. in textile 
mills and other factories for boys under 18 and for 
all women. Passed (S). 

Street Trades. Bill allowing street traders between 
14 and 16 years of age to work until 8 p.m. and after 
5 a.m., but limiting their hours of work to 4 a day 
and 24 a week. Approved March 17. (Under the 
old law, street work was prohibited after 7 p.m. and 
before 6 a.m., but the number of hours of work was 
not restricted.) 
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Oklahoma 
Minimum Wage Board. Bill to create a Minimum 
Wage Board whose powers would include that of 
regulating hours and wages of minors in any industry 


where a majority of the employees are minors. 
Passed (H) ; favorably reported (S). 


Oregon 

Apprenticeship Rules. Bill establishing rules for 
apprenticing boys over 16 years. Approved. 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 6-hour day for 
all employees except in canneries, pulp mills, and 
farm work. Favorably reported and then indefinitely 
postponed (S). 

Pennsylvania 

Hours of Work. Bill to restrict hours of work 
for girls and women to 8-hours a day and 44-hours 
a week except in canneries, with allowance of 2-hours 
overtime in any one day providing total for week 
does not exceed 44 hours. Introduced (H). An- 
other bill would establish an 8-hour day for all em- 
ployees, allowing 2 hours overtime at increased rate 
of pay. Introduced (H). 

Migratory Children. Bill to make attendance in 
the local schools compulsory for migratory children 
between 8 and 16 under the same conditions as for 
resident children. Education Committee (H). A 
second bill amends the school law by empowering 
school districts to admit non-resident children tem- 
porarily in the district to the schools with or with- 
out the payment of tuition and to require their 
attendance. Education Committee (H). A third bill 
would prohibit the employment of non-resident chil- 
dren under 16 in any factory, cannery or in berry, 
fruit or vegetable raising and harvesting during the 
time when the laws of his own state require his 
attendance at school, with a 15-day exemption in 
the fall for the termination of summer employment; 
and would provide for a system of reciprocal school 
certificates between Pennsylvania and other states. 
Labor Committee (H). 

Minimum Age. Bill to raise the minimum age for 
employment to 16 years, and to extend work permit 
requirements, prohibition of dangerous occupations, 
and restrictions on hours of work to 21 years. Intro- 
duced (H). 

Workmen’s Compensation. Bill providing double 
compensation for minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed. Passed Senate. 


Rhode Island 
Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 9-hour day and 
48-hour week for girls over 16 and women. Judici- 
ary Committee. Introduced (S). Another bill would 
provide a 6-day week in all factories and mercantile 
establishments. Introduced (H). 
Theatrical Employment. Bill to weaken the child 


labor law by allowing resident children under 16 to 
appear in theatrical entertainments on any day when 
the schools are not in session by permit from mayor. 
Judiciary Committee (H). 


South Carolina 

Hours of Work. Bill to limit hours for girls and 
women in wholesaling or retailing of food or other 
merchandise to 10 hours a day and 60 hours a week, 
and prohibit night work after 8 p.m. (Present law 
allows a 12-hour day and 60-hour week, and night 
work until 10 p.m. in these occupations, even for 
gitls of 14 years.) Passed (H); Commerce and 
Manufacturing Committee (S). Another bill would 
prohibit night work in textile plants after 7 p.m. for 
women and minors under 18. (Present law pro- 
hibits work after 8 p.m. for children under 16.) 
Unfavorably reported (H). 

Workmen's Compensation. Bill to establish a 
system of workmen's compensation. Favorably re- 
ported (H). 

South Dakota 

Child Welfare Commission. Bill creating a Child 
Welfare Commission with a paid executive secre- 
tary; duties include assisting in the enforcement of 
all laws relating to child welfare including child 
labor laws and compulsory education laws, where 
“no adequate provision is made for such enforce- 
ment.” Approved February 14. 


Tennessee 
Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 48-hour weck 
for girls over 16 and for women in all occupations. 
(Present law allows a 1014-hour day and 58-hour 
week.) Labor Committee (S). 


Texas 

Child Labor Law. Revision of child labor law 
extending protective regulations to 16 years instead 
of 15. Favorably reported (S). 

Dangerous Occupations. Bill to provide safety 
regulations for spray painting, prohibits the employ- 
ment of any person under 18 years in this occupa- 
tion. Favorably reported (H). 

Hours of Work. Bill which would reduce the 
weekly hours of work for girls over 15 and women 
from 54 hours to 50, prohibit work after 10 p.m. 
and extend the 9-hour day to a number of additional 
occupations. Favorably reported (H). 

Workmen’s Compensation. Amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation law, providing for the 
specific inclusion of minors whether legally or 
illegally employed, and providing that in the case 
of a minor, compensation rates may be based upon 
estimated future carnings. (By court ruling present 
law excludes from compensation minors illegally 


employed.) Introduced (S). 
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Vermont 


Penalties. Bill providing fines or imprisonment 
or both for causing a child not to attend school. 
Approved. 

Vocational Training. Bill providing that voca- 
tional school pupils over 14 may be legally em- 
ployed as part of their training. Approved. 

W ork Permits. Bill authorizing the Commissioner 
to refuse to issue work permits at his discretion. 
Approved. 

West Virginia 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
and 6-day, 48-hour week for girls over 16 and 
women in factories, workshops, stores, mines, quar- 
ries, or telephone establishments; and to prohibit 
them from working after 10 p.m. in manufacturing. 
Killed (H). 

Wisconsin 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
and 44-hour week for women, except for 4 weeks 
a year when 9-hours a day and 50-hours a week may 
be allowed, at excess pay. (The 44-hour provision 
would affect girls over 14, who now have an 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week up to 16, and all provisions 
would affect girls over 16, who now have a 9-hour 
day and 50- to 54-hour week.) Introduced (H). 

Part-time Schools. Bill to allow judges of juvenile 
courts, after hearing requested by parents of a minor 
between 16 and 18 years, to excuse minor from 
attendance at part-time school if the best interests 
of the child would be served thereby. Education 
Committee (H). 

Wyoming 

Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
for girls over 16 and women in most occupations. 
(Present law allows an 814-hour day and 56-hour 
week.) Passed both Houses. 


CANNERY NOTES 
East 


Mr. Lewis, former Treasurer of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, in addressing a recent meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Canners’ Association, said: 

I have been told by several canners, and agree with them, 
that employment of children under 14 is unessential to plant 
operation, and as a matter of fact, scarcely profitable. Those 
of you who recall the agitation existing immediately before 
the passage of the child labor law will appreciate the feeling 
of the public in this hea and recognize that immeas- 
urable harm will be done the industry if the law is persist- 
ently violated. 


West 


A statement issued to the press by Mr. French, 
Director of the Department of Industrial Relations 
of the State of California, reads in part: 

Minors under 12 years of age are prohibited from work- 
ing in the canneries, and minors under 16 are not permitted 
to be employed around machinery. It is illegal for minors 
under 18 years of age to work in excess of eight hours in 
any one day, and one day’s rest in seven is obligatory. 
Heavy weight lifting by women and minors is against the 
law. Time must be allowed for meals. 


Mr. French has nothing but praise for working con- 
ditions in the modern California cannery. Housed 
in concrete buildings, well lit and ventilated, with 
properly drained floors, good sanitation, and carefully 
safeguarded machinery, the workers handle fruits and 
vegetables in the most approved sanitary fashion. The 
minimum wage is 35 cents an hour, the overtime pay 
ascending so rapidly that it acts as an effective check 
on long hours except in real emergencies. 

These improvements sound so admirable—can’t 
California go one little step further and keep the 
12- and 13-year-old children, at least, out of the can- 
neries altogether? 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $. 
support of your work. 
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